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PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT 


Some Aspects Inter-Personal Relations Between Physicians and Patients, with Special Regard the 
Relationship between White Physicians and Indian Patients 


Alice Joseph, 


modern medical conception, sickness 
pathological change the normal bodily structure 
normal body functions change which, not 
curedin leadto destruction the body it- 
self 

may even said that this concept has 
been overemphasized, and that many modern physi- 
cians, when confronted with sick persons, not con- 
ceive persons all, but only cases 
measles, cases arthritis, diabetes, 
failure. When such physician thinks Mr. Smith, 
who the head family, man middle age, 
withthree childrenand good job which will soon 
lose does not become healthy time, may 
see him simply beautiful case streptococcus 
sore throat which may may not respond sul- 
fanilamide therapy. 

does Mr. feel about 
his sickness? has many different sensations, but 
certainly never aware himself beautiful 
ing thirst, feels hot chilly. Sometimes gets 
spelis dizziness, during which space and time lose 
their old, assuring significance. And while sickness 
part his body advances, Mr. Smith undergoes 
certain changes personality. Before his sickness 
may have been cheerful man, eager work, af- 
fectionate toward his family, man certain prin- 
ciples, with certain political opinion and certain 
social position. Now, however, though only tempor- 
arily, intoa rather helpless human be- 
ing, stripped many the attributes social dif- 
ferentiation and some the upper layers moral 
and intellectual attitudes acquired during his life. 
Gone the normal interplay action and passivity. 
Behavioural attitudes connected with forced passiv- 
ity prevail. There may deep, general feeling 
anxiety, only the sensation insecurity 


which derives from the surprising appearance 
new situation, but also largely from the fact pain. 

Pain one the prominent features 
most diseases; separates sickness very distinctly 
from other conditions which have directly negative 
significance for personality. that part the 
whole concept sickness which stands the bor- 
derline between scientifically tracible objective find- 
ings wide scale subjective equivalents, Mod- 
ern neuro-physiology understands its importance and 
one ofits most interesting problems. 
Measurements pain, the time onset, its 
duration, its intensity, have been attempted, and 
has been there are large differences the 

What would interest here more, the 
capacity for pain-endurance and its relationship 
personality. all know from our own experiences 
direct observation our friends, that pain- 
endurance can vary considerably the same per- 
son during his life-time and even within hours 
cording the various psychic forces which claim 
the attention the person pain. Under certain 
conditions, e.g., inperiods religious political 
enthusiasm, the capacity for pain-endurance may even 
vary whole groups people. Besides this there 
may also certain racial andtribal variations. How- 
ever, since would extremely difficult find 
suitable and adequate test situations for ascertaining 
these facts, have had rely until now vague 
reports mostly untrained 

For our simplified example the sick 
Mr. Smith, however, may assume that there are 


‘extraordinary forces which delay inhibit his per- 


ception pain, which increase his capacity 
pain, and that means hypersensitivity towards addi- 
tional stimuli, and insecurity. And out 
these arise certain behavioural attitudes which 
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find also other psychological constellations 
negative direction, but whichare particularly overt 
periods sickness, There the so-called harm- 
avoidant attitude which expresses itself appar- 
ently exaggerated concern about trifling matters, and 
which often exasperates the healthy members 
the family. Along with this, there often goes more 
less aggressive attitude, that is, readiness 
blame and accuse other people neglect and in- 
difference towardthe patient. how- 
ever,or shifting from one the other sometimes 
within minutes, quite overwhelming need for 
help, attention and affection. Out this latter, usu- 
ally the strongest need all, the physician 
And here begins relationship which, with the pos- 
sible exception the relationship between the sexes, 
not emotional content anywhere else 
our present day white society emotional the 
sense that contradicts and even excludes the fac- 
tors experience and logical reasoning. Because 
the need for help strong, because the suffering 
patient wants relieved, creates from this 

ive the concept person who reality does not 
all, person endowed with exceptional pow- 
ers and knowledge which, his healthy days, the 
patient would normally deny any other individual. 

This statement may seem exaggerated 
but any physician who has ever attended patient 
who going die, knows that this attitude exists, 
eveninthe most most skeptical pa- 
tient, and even while may try preserve healthy 
doubt against his impulsive drive and may draw his 
resistance from deep knowledge the limits and the 
imperfection human achievement. 

Sometimes, and increasing number, 
find patients who project their need for help not into 
single physician but into general, vague and just 
irrational overestimation science, which the 
physician representative, into special drug 
which for the patient assumes the significance that 
old days the all-curing water had. However, 
what want stress here, without further analysis 
and without any pretense giving complete pic- 
ture, that there exists very peculiar and rather 
unique psychological pattern patient-physician re- 
lationship, which the average unilateral and 
not accepted even recognized the average mod- 
ern physician. And this fact does considerably in- 
terfere with the therapeutic effect present day 
treatments. 

Itis very commontohear physicians com- 
plain: cured this that patient when was ex- 
tremely ill last year and would never have thought 
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that would ungrateful. Now, that sick 
again, goes another doctor." What does that 
mean? There nothing, like ingratitude, the 
world, which not based much deeper and more 
complex feelings. When person cries for help and 
response, let say, shamelessly, because less re- 
strained inhibitions even does not ex- 
press outwardly, but able cover this cry with 
dignified silence, being nevertheless keenly aware 
his inward cry when such person does not get 
total response, but only partial one, total ther- 
apy has not been achieved. The sore throat may 
cured, the streptococci the bloodstream may 
destroyed, but whatis left series usually sub- 
conscious feelings frustration, shame, vague dis- 
satisfaction and again insecurity, which show them- 
selves hate, criticism, aggression, what the 
physician from his point view 
this connection very revealing symptom, 
that surprisingly large number sick people 
our modern white society the physician 
but turn such institutions "Christian Sci- 
ence" and faithhealers. From them they get what 
they desire most: satisfaction their basic need 
for attention andaffection. And revealing again, 
that, the end these persons are not cured, be- 
cause satisfaction emotional needs does not destroy 
streptococci, and case diabetes does not supply 
insulin the organism, the feelings misgiving 
against the faith-healing institution are usually less 
outspoken and less dominant than those against the 
physician. 

assume that, least very fre- 
quently, there exists our white society essen- 
tially faulty and incomplete response within the pa- 
tient-physician relationship, how does this apply 
the white physician-Indian patient relationship, and 
vice versa? have found that all the psychological 
factors present white society exist among Indians, 
but addition there are other, more specific ones, 
andonboth sides. the side the white physician 
there usually definite and almost continuous feel- 
ing frustration due overwork. For example, 
the Indian Service has instances two regular phys- 
icians serving population more than 5,000 which 
would not too bad the reservation settlements 
were not widely separated. the reservation have 
mind, field doctor who receives calls from two 
different and opposite settlements, may have spend 
three hours the road, only order treat 
two patients. Let add that the roads are 
perfect and neither are the overcome the 
problem distances, the field-physician tries fol- 
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low certain schedule, each day the week being 
designated for different Since 
example there are about fifty settlements, the month 
runs out before ever gets all the villages. What 
happens is, that some the larger settlements are 
visited the field-physician two even three times 
month, others once month, and still others, the 
smaller Before the physician starts 
inthe morning his scheduled trip, may receive 
one more urgent calls other villages. The re- 
sult usually that gives his scheduled visit, 
that the visit assumes the senseless char- 
acter certain hospital rounds, where the physi- 
cian with incredible speed turns from one bed 
the other, asking: "Howare you this morning," with- 
out waiting for answer from the patient, who may 
have looked forward this occasion unload his 
troubles and complaints. 

Another factor the emergency calls 
which disturb the schedule. Due the lack time, 
number these calls, after careful questioning 
the messenger who brings the call who telephones, 
are not considered urgent and are put off some 
other time. This time may never come. The phys- 
ician who the meantime has received other calls, 
which considers more urgent, and from his point 
view may justified that, thinks: this per- 
son who called yesterday were really ill, would 
call again today. But course usually does 
not call again. Not because does not need help, 
because not ill, but because just the physi- 
cian does not consider the patient’s point view, he, 
the patient, not able consider thephysician’s 
standpoint, and may say, with more right. 

field doctor received call from distant village 
attend baby with whooping cough. The call came 
night. The physician had returned from whole 
day’s work long after the whistle blew. was 
tired. field-nurse who telephoned about 
the temperature, the symptoms, the general condi- 
tions the baby, and considering the case not urgent, 
did not go. When wanted visit the baby the 
next day, the parents would not allow him enter the 
house. They told him: "We wanted you yesterday 
night, when were fear about the life our 
child. come. called the medicine- 
man. don’t want you anymore." 

easy follow the doctor’s psychic 
processes. feeling frustrated and, from 
the desire himself and his point view, 
first tries explain and, since that usually inef- 
fective because how can fatigue another person 


amount anything comparison with the life and 
suffering child becomes aggressive, not 
words, then his thoughts. Then, easily, be- 
gins generalize, and scon not longer ques- 
tion whether this that person ignorant and 
malicious, but they the Indians are all ignorant 
and malicious. But generalizes, does the 
family the child, first he, the individual 
white physician, who did not come when was 
called, then the white physicians, who never come 
when they are called. The practical result only 
one such happenings may be, that least for 
long time, the white physician will not find any more 
patients among this family, among the relatives, 
and, the family influential, the whole vil- 
lage. 

Another, additional point the psycholog- 
ical makeup the white doctor Indian reserva- 
tion the tremendous and, let say, contorted val- 
uation prestige. The prestige drive also weak 
point among physicians white society. derives 
from their long and intensive training which they 
easily consider merit itself, and from the 
experience they have with, andthe power they assume 
themselves have over, life and death. But within 
white society itis only weak point and does not de- 
termine decidedly their behavioural attitudes, 
does, however, very often, when the white physician 
society. Here prestige be- 
comes part self-defense. The physician comes 
into contact witha people having entirely different 
cultural background. finds blank faces where 
expects smiles, smiles where expects serious- 
ness, when waitsfor answer, and com- 
plaints where expects approval and praise, and 
even supposing that makes the greatest effort 
understand these behavioural attitudes his patients, 
there will times when simply cannot 
And instead accepting this fact, and being glad 
that there are still things this world which cannot 
understood right away, which adds undoubtedly 
the variety and colour life, the physician, frus- 
trated the failure his attempts good-will, 
and his usual condition physical exhaustion, 
sees himself the victim not being understood, 
the target secret attacks, and, rather often, 
the "sucker" who exploited every patient. And 


out this state mind such statements these 


are born:"Do not spoil them, don’tbe too friendly 
with them, because you will lose their respect." This 
attitude has more serious practical effects when 
takes form rules discipline. illustrate this 
with simple incident happened 
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Itis rest-hour inthe hospital. 
are supposed sleep. Two small boys start talk 
each other subdued voice. The nurse, who 
has just started rushes into the ward 
and screams the top her voice that rest- 
hour, that everybody has sleep, that the boys are 
behaving irresponsibly. All the patients, 
who had not been disturbed the conversation the 
boys, are now wide awake. All the principles 
wrongly adopted discipline are present: the rule, 
whichin itself may justified and useful, but which 
may broken without doing essential harm, be- 
comes the disciplinarian’s mind inviolate code 
which, her effort sustain, she breaks more 
thoroughly and definitely than anyone else, and this 
only because she feels personally hurt, because she 
resents any disturbances her rest and comfort. 
Perhaps the most pathetic and interesting fact is, 
that the nurse will never realize that she broke the 
rule. The rule was made for others, not for her, and 
she breaks it, she only calls her duty." 

Visiting hours are prescribed the hos- 
pital,a very sensible rule for the benefit the doc- 
tors, the nurses and the patients. But the reser- 
vation the villages are far from the hospital. Many 
relatives who want visit patient are working, 
wagon, sometimes over distances from 
miles. When they arrive, course not during 
visiting hours, they are not allowed enter, 
they are, the permission given exception, 
one not repeated. first sight, the rigidity 
sucha rule seems based only corresponding 
rigidity mind, but the justifications which are usu- 
ally given actually reveal the personal resentment 
rather clearly. Naturally, the resentment both 
sides. Many the village people who refuse 
hospitalized give reason that their relatives are 
not allowed visit them. Discipline, again, re- 
sponsible for the rule, fortunately applied only 
extreme cases, refuse treatment when hospital- 
ization advised but not accepted, when pa- 
tient previous occasions has been "ungrateful," 
whatever that may mean. 

The fact that the white physician Indian 
society paid the Government, while the patient 
receives his services free, has usually great in- 
fluence his attitude toward his patients. The 
psychological mechanism which sets in, whenever 
person lends his energy and his work people 
who not pay him back, shows very wide range. 
goes from genuine need help and support 
others, through the need for abasementor for self- 
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assurance, that for dominance for power over 
help, which derive from these needs, include affec- 
tion, deference, indifference, contempt and aggres- 
the mentality one finds certain politi- 
cians, philanthropists, social-workers, and members 
committees for underprivileged persons. 

Usually there not one pure type need 
the same individual, but complexity, 
and often there will gradual sudden develop- 
ment from one the other, depending largely upon 
the responses the objects help. Since the white 
physician not paid for his work and his energy 
potential resentment, and equally important source 
satisfaction which connected with voluntary aid, 
are denied him. Sooner later, rare occa- 
sions permanent underlying feeling accord- 
ing his personality sees his patients re- 
ceivers favors from himself, which they merit 
not merit, according their attitude towards 
This makes for frequent incidents preference 
neglect incividual patients. makes also 
assumption patronizing behaviour, overfriendly, 
arrogant ironical, and its worst, for contemp- 
tuous negligence. example, which admitis 
rather extreme, may illustrate this point. 

prominent Indian, blacksmith, needs 
glasses, and his particular eye trouble such that 
needs different lenses for each eye. least 
believes this, since some time ago eye specialist 
had told him and had given him 
breaks his glasses. Another eye specialist comes 
along. examines the Indian carefully, and then 
tells him buy glasses the cent store, 
The Indian tries argue, explain that needs 
prescription, since cannot get different glasses for 
his eyes the cent store. The eye special- 
ist has another opinion about what the patient 
But does not explain, says: "There new 
law which forbids give prescriptions for glass- 
doctors, nurses and Indians. You have get 
your glasses the cent Perhaps this 
was meant asa joke, anyhow, could not accept- 
joke man who was concerned about his 
eyes and about the possibility continuing his work. 

People who distribute favors easily im- 
agine that the persons whom they benefit are, 
reason their situation, less intelligent less 
sensitive are But since this 
usually imagination and does not correspond re- 
ality, numerous and sometimes dangerous conflicts 
will the practical Isaw similar behavioural 
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attitudes among the so-called welfare physicians 
some countries Europe. They too were paid 
the Government; they too were overburdened with 

wish make myself quite clear this 
point. means mean imply that this at- 
titude bound result from the fact that the pa- 
tient does not pay the physician for services ren- 
dered. Rather arises only the case the phys- 
ician who, openly subconsciously, confounds the 
ethical and social significance his profession with 
his personal advancement, security, drive for 
other words, the basis the atti- 
tude must looked for, not the physician-patient 
relationship, but the physician’s own background 
training and personality development. 

Thephysician heard say, "If these 
Indians don’t want attend clinic, they deserve 
become blind from trachoma and die syphil- 
lis," expressed, unfortunately, widespread opinion. 

turn now the other side, the In- 
dians and their attitude white physician and 
toward white medicine, find again everything that 
foundin the white patient, and, besides this, sev- 
eral additionalfactors, The the same pri- 
mary resistance against white medicine that most 
would have against Chinese medicine were 
imposed us. Likeall other people, but especially 
peasants andpeople living small communities, the 
Indian has certain conservative traits which inhibit 
him from yielding too easily new inventions, 
slow, stands aside and watches extremely care- 
fully and questions those who, before him, have 
had experience with white medicine. the reports 
are favorable, tries the white medicine out 
himself. yields only experience, and not 
cause conceives white medicine superior 
priori. Into the picture favorable experience 
includes, like the white patient, and perhaps even 
more, not only recovery from specific illness but 
also kindness, interest his complaints, under- 
standing his peculiar circumstances connected 
with his home and with his cultural If, 
for example, goes into the hospital that is, 
has his resistance against 
medical methods foreign him that does not yet 
mean that has overcome all the resentment may 
have, consciously subconsciously, against the 
white race, the suspicions about the good will 
white menor the fear their magic. only per- 
forming experiment, and its outcome will deter- 
mine his further behaviour. lies the ward. 
usually does not speak spontaneously the doc- 


does not complain when has 
pain. does not ask for blanket for robe 
when feels cold, and usually does not object 
any kind treatment that given him. lies 
there and waits and watches. Only the person who 
takes interest him, and who has the patience, 
will find him ready open up, complain and 
ask for things 

the white doctor demands gratitude from 
his patient because hetreats him without charge, the 
Indian patient demands the same way gratitude 
from the white doctor for the psychic effort which 
was required him overcome his own resistance. 
demands him, more than the white patient who 
does not have these primary conflicts overcome, 
that the that cure him with- 
out that give him back everything that 
lost when gave the tradition and security 
his own beliefs. 

must keep mind that among the In- 
dians the concept illness still connected with 
religion, That say, usually connected 
with deep conviction guilt, transgression 
against supernatural powers, and against traditional 
rules and rites. This feeling guilt still per- 
sistent, spite the efforts Christian mission- 
aries instill modern white concepts morality. 
you add this the new feeling guilt that must 
arise person who his own decision breaks 
with the centuries-old history his ancestors and 
who, some instances, his act separates him- 
self from his community, which until now con- 
ceived life, illness and death not accident, hap- 
pening just himself, but something that con- 
cerned his whole group and connected him with them, 
then you will understand why should feel the right 
demand from the white physician, compensa- 
tion, cure which affects not only his own illness, 
but also justifies and solves his inner 

Normally and the average, however, 
the need for security through health, men, more 
deeply rooted and much stronger than any other need. 
has been pointed out that Indians yield more eas- 
ily certain white diagnostic and therapeutic means, 
astothe X-ray and the sulfadrugs, than 
Thisistrue and quite understandable, since the use- 
fulness the X-ray and the effectiveness the sul- 


‘fadrugs are very obvious and easily 


But found too that the Indians yield, spite all 
original resistance, almost everything else, 
they only are convinced that the physician good, 
have keep mind that our white society the 
individual physicianis not exclusively identified with 
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the concept medicine which have. in- 
efficient negligent, there are hundreds others 
who will able restrengthen our belief med- 
ical science. That not Indian reservations. 
There the choice among physicians extremely 
limited, and the one two three available phys- 
icians are considered definite representatives 
white medicine. the and, more 
than that, friendly, kind, patient, and con- 
siderate regard Indian customs and peculiari- 
ties, certainly will not find excessively difficult 
fill his hospital with more patients than can 
hold. course, this will require time, because 
there will always first the period close ob- 
servation, experiment. the experiment, how- 
ever, turns out favor white medicine, there 
will nothing that will keep the Indian very long 
from using white medicine, especially not 
disturb him this rather painful process devel- 
opment, which quite naturally will have show re- 
for the Catholic Church, 
which not many centuries ago sanctioned the king 
France healer all sickness and which still 
healing power the water Lourdes, 
cooperate with modern medical science, just 
shouldbe possible for white medicine accepted 
the Indians and operate side side with the 
old Indian traditions and with the medicine-men, 
whose methods, even our prejudiced view, have 
high value psychic catharsis. 

balance the score somewhat, which 
may seem have weighted against the Indian Serv- 
ice medical record, let report one apparently in- 
significant event which makes feel optimistic 
about the possibility future cooperation with the 
happened attend health meet- 
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ing one the most conservative villages the 
Papago Reservation, Arizona the home the 
most conservative Indian tribes northof Mexico. The 
doctor was giving talk. Among the Indians who had 


ing dignity, who obviously came asa hostile observer, 
During his talk, the doctor purposefully remarked, 
that any case sickness the people should not 
wait, but should once call the doctor the med- 
After the meeting, the medicine-man 
went the doctor, talked very friendly, smiled, and 
even asked for cough medicine. Only short time 
afterwards, the same village, the physician was 
icine-woman, who had been treating the child. 

The health Indians threatened un- 
hygienic climate, insufficient 
clothing, insufficient and deficient diet, all 
which favor the spread contagious diseases. 
cure one sick person means here, more than any- 
where help whole group, giving work- 
back the fields his village. means also 
improvement the relationship between white 
men and Indians general, because sick man, 
curedinthe right way and without neglect his per- 
needs, is, against all other assumptions, es- 
sentially open-minded. should never 
forget that the success religious missionaries 
the past was intimately connected with the medical 
aid they gave. Our success, that is, the success 
white medicine, will largely depend, not upon pas- 
sive surrender the Indians their old traditions 
and beliefs, but upon the white physicians’ capacity 
for, let say, moral perspective and for making 
practical application that perspective his rela- 
tion with his Indian patients. 
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FACTORS COMMUNITY RECEPTIVITY 
STATE PLANNING PROGRAM 


Walter Firey 


Subregional and community surveys are 
generally undertaken witha view arriving some 
recommended program action which local 
population may attain certain ends regarded de- 
Characteristically, assumed that the 
ultimate desideratum such program its for- 
mulation terms purely technical criteria ef- 
ficiency. Thisassumption carries with the impli- 
cation human rationality. Supposedly commu- 
nity, informed survey the procedures which 
may effect certain reforms, should rationally al- 
ter its routinized inter-personal relationships 
utilize these recommended procedures. The pos- 
sibility that there might exist within the community 
habitual ways behaving that would impose resist- 
ances the acceptance rational planning pro- 
gram too often overlooked social surveys. 

Itis the purpose the present paper call 
attention some the problems involved adapting 
planning program established community rela- 
tionships. The analysis will terms rather 
intensive socio-economic survey made 250 square 
mile trade area located the logged-off portion 
one the northwestern states.2 This survey provides 
particularly good test case for the problem posed 
for the reason that some its recommendations have 
materializedas localaction programs while other 
its recommendations have been ignored the com- 
munity. This differential receptivity the part 
the community tothe various features the planning 
program allows ascertain what factors seem 
have been regularly associated with the adopted fea- 
tures the program and what factors have been asso- 
ciated with the rejected aspects the plan. 

The service area question has popu- 
lation nearly 6,000 persons. Included this are 
some 1,300 persons living the trade center which, 
topreserve the town's anonymity, will designated 
Forestdale. The area situated cutover 
has traversed complete cycle suste- 


nance bases, beginning with pioneer logging opera- 
tions the 1880's, developing later into dual 
economy logging and lumber processing, and 
more recently disintegrating into unstable pattern 
clean-up logging, veneer manufacturing, dairying, 
part-time farming, and public works relief. 

present percent the families 
Forestdale service area depend upon lumbering 
activities for their chief source income. These 
lumbering activities are, given present trends, fated 
radical contraction. The residual timber stands 
will depleted 1945. Their negligible extent 
apparent from the darkly-shaded areas figure 
The mills the area are less hazardously situated, 
being able draw upon remote virgin stands outside 
the area for their timber, but absentee ownership 
and high transportation costs render their future 
operations somewhat precarious. Commercial agri- 
culture cannot alone provide substitute economic 
base for the area. present provides liveli- 
only percent the population and its ex- 
pansion impeded the high cost clearing cut- 
over land the limited amount arable soil (see fig- 
ure 2). The representativeness these problems 
which beset the Forestdale trade area renders 
"type case" logged-off regions the northwest 
and seems have warranted intensive social and 
economic resource analysis. 

The Forestdale survey had its inception 
the spring 1939 when the community Chamber 
Commerce, through its manager, formaliy re- 
quested the State Planning Council that study 
made the area and recommendations formulat- 
which maintain the community's source 
livelihood. Prior this the Chamber Commerce 
had been mere skeleton organization whose activ- 
ities were confined small-scale civic projects, 
The Chamber was usually relied upon endorse 
local and fairs which there was generally 
atleast one every year. Through the Chamber local 


(New York, 1939), pp. 44-6. 


2. The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr, David B. Carpenter, who initiated and administered 
the "Forestdale" social survey and through whom the writer was enabled participate the investigation; 
and Mr. John Nordmark, research director the study, who made available valuable follow-up infor- 


mation for the present paper. 
National Resources Committee, Planning Part Pacific Northwest, 


(Washington, 1936), pp. 57-61. 
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SOIL CAPABILITY CLASSES 
CULTIVATION 
WITH SIMPLE PRACTICES 
SUITABLE FOR CULTIVATION WITH 
COMPLEX INTENSIVE 
NOT SUITABLE FOR 
CULTIVATION 


SUITABLE FOR RANGE WITH MANAGEMENT 
THAT WILL LEAVE STUBBLE ADEQUATE 
FOR SAFE AND PERMANENT USE 


SUITABLE FOR FOREST 


NOTE: CLASS LAND WAS FOUND BUT AREAS 
TOO SMALL MAPPED. 


THE AREA SOW CAPABILITY 
CLASSES GHOWN ON THIS MAP ARE 
SUGGESTIVE OF THE REGION'S acRICUL- 
TURAL POSSI TIEG OMY AND 
SHOULD WOT BE USED SY FPROSPEC- 
TIVE FARM BUYERS IH SELECTING 
LAND FOR FARMS. A METHOD OF 
VEVELOPING NEW FARMS AND IMPROV- 
OLD ONES SUGEESTED IN THe 
DETAILED FARM CONSERVATION SUR- 
VEYS EXPLAINED OW THE OTHER 
OF THIS PAGE 
represent ramus covers 
DETAILED SON SURVEYS AND FARM 
PLANS. SURVEYS MADE OW 13 FARMS 
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merchants were frequently organized into commu- 
nity-wide retail sales events. Petitions were occa- 
sionally drafted and sent Congress and the 
state legislature matters ranging from the tariff 
Canadian timber local road improvements. En- 
dorsements were prepared commending municipal 
officials for keeping the town solvent, recognizing 
the services the local Boy Scout leader, etc. 
Through its farmer members the Chamber sought 
maintain good relations between the business men 
the town and the residents outlying districts. 
But none these activities involved recognition 
of, coping with, the radical economic contraction 
confronting the community. 

Suddenly 1938 one the biggest lumber 
mills the area, employing over one third the 
millhands and loggers, closed and was dismantled. 
This disaster aroused few the community's 
leaders and focussed their attention upon the crisis 
confronting the local economy. Their concern with 
the situation derivedinpart, least, from the direct 
threat their personal positions which inhered 
this economic debacle. One local realtor had con- 
siderable investments residential property near 
the dismantled plant. The Chamber Commerce 
manager, generally recognized the outstanding 
figure the community, was legal adviser one 
the other local mills and thus had vital interest 
the perpetuity local mill operations. Business 
men whole faced serious contraction their 
patronage the stranded millworkers moved away 
commuted outside the area for new wage employ- 

Tocope with this emergency the Chamber 
Commerce manager proposed reorganization 
the association's activities andarranged for series 
luncheon meetings which ways might de- 
vised "keep Forestdale the map." However, 
most the activities the revived Chamber con- 
tinued the small-scale promotional variety: 
drive make Forestdale the headquarters for the 
federal food stamp plan this portion the county 
was successfully consummated; locally- 
stationed highway patrolmen was realized: en- 
couragement was given the extension mail de- 
livery routes, the construction small bridges, and 
the brushing out side roads. These activities 
represent groping attempts readapt the community 
the changing economy without incurring any radi- 
cal departure from the usual ways "bettering 
things." time did these activities deviate 
from the promotionalism that characteristic 
civic bodies nor did they entail any reordering 
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established personal relationships and community 
organization. undertaking these improvements 
the leaders Forestdale acquireda sense that some- 
thing was being done; they were making, the words 
local business man writing for the Forestdale 
Chronicle, attack our own local prob- 
The activities thus seem have functioned 
primarily release anxieties and remove from 
awareness the more critical problems that were 
confronting the community. 

The Chamber manager, however, with 
fuller conception the true nature the crisis, took 
the initiative establishing contacts with number 
state, and county agencies. the course 
his communications with various officials 
made the request the State Planning Council which 
was culminate the survey. happened that the 
State Planning Council had for some time been con- 
templating subregional and trade area analyses, 
The request from the Chamber Commerce manager 
thus accorded with the purposes the Planning 
Council, which decidedto select the Forestdale area 
for its first survey. The principal reason for the 
choice was the fact that the Forestdale area epito- 
mized the problems much more extensive cut- 
over region covering considerable portion the 
state. 

The survey began inthe spring 1939 and 
terminated with the publication findings and recom- 
mendations December 1941. However, the find- 
ings and recommendations were made available 
community leaders early the summer 1940, 
Altogether some agencies collaborated with the 
Planning Council, local high school, the 
Chamber Commerce, the Forestdale Chronicle, 
number local business concerns, various county 
officials, the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
National Resources Planning Board, the 
state university and the state college, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, etc. Thus the investigation 
large number disparate planning groups, 
many which had different expectations the sur- 
vey which were orientedas well other, 
this convergence and divergence purposes that 
the differential receptivity the community the 
survey's recommendations explained. 

The execution the survey was con- 
siderable extent performed locally established 
community agencies, notably the newspaper, the high 
school, the county agricultural agent, the local 
camp, etc., withthe research staff the Planning 
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Council performing technical and liaison functions. 
was through editorials, news items, and special 
columns the Chronicle that the residents the 
area were acquainted with the survey and prepared 
beforehand for the task filling out the question- 
naire. The help local merchants was relied upon 
for delineating the trade area boundaries. Through 
the high school superintendent, aware the local 
motivation behind the survey, permission was gained 
touse high school defining neighborhood 
areas distributing and collecting the question- 
naire, recommended land use map for the entire 
county and extensive field data local butterfat 
production was furnished the county agent. 

spite this local collaboration the 
survey cannot properly regarded spontane- 
ous local consummation, for constant direction and 
stimulation the Planning Council was necessary 
prevent the survey from stalling degenerating 
into local publicity project. The study inevitably 
made demands upon the time local persons which 
occasionally proved rather burdensome more 
than one community leader hinted that might 
best for the Council complete the entire project 
itself and discuss problems interpretation only 
after the findings were all and published. was 
therefore imperative that local renewed 
from time time the survey was truly 
joint venture shared alike local action groups and 
governmental agencies. Moreover, there was 
tendency for what may called the civic "promo- 
tionalistic pattern" orient local expectations the 
survey the direction booster enterprise, and 
the Planning Council had continually redefine the 
survey for community leaders and redirect their ex- 
pectations it. Typical this 
bias wasthe remark one business man who, com- 
menting the importance the survey, suggested 
that the Forestdale area, well the entire region, 
was yet see its greatest expansion; that second 
growthtimber stands were already extensive that 
big revival the timber industry was imminent.4 

forestall any abatement local mo- 
tivation behind the survey and counteract roseate 
anticipations the results ensue from the study, 
the Planning Council sought maximize informal 
contacts with community leaders. Planning Council 


representatives made point "dropping in" the 


banker, the two lawyers, various business 


men, and other such persons without prior appoint- 
ment often practicable. Such chats seemed 
offer more effective avenue for familiarizing the 
local leadership with the relatively disinterested 
viewpoint the Planning Council than formal meet- 
ings, though the latter type contact was relied 
upon later when the task formulating recom- 
mendations was faced. the same time the fre- 
quency these informal contacts assured contin- 
uous interchange viewpoints and thus helped 
check any flagging local interest the project. 

Nevertheless this problem achieving 
consonance between the purposes outside 
planning agency and the expectations individuals 
and groups within the local community was per- 
sistent one throughout the study. The local view- 
point seems have remained essentially unaltered; 
read the the spring 1940: 

"Now the entire study was launched, and the 
great amount time and effort put in, for 
just one single purpose benefit Forest- 
dale, and have perpetuated its present con- 
dition prosperity." 
was terms this conception the maintenance 
condition prosperity" that the plan- 
ning program eventually drawn was re- 
ceived the community. That any extensive reor- 
ganization of.personal relationships might in- 
volved the planning program, and that vested in- 
terests would many cases have infringed 
upon, with profitable activities occasionally being 
curtailed the interests conservation, was 
parently not assimilated into local anticipations 
the survey's program, 

With the completion the field work, and 
with the data systematized the Plan- 
ning Council research staff, the task was faced 
communicating these findings Forestdale's resi- 
dents, particularly its leaders, and formulating 
program positive action which maintain 
sustenance base for the community. effort 
familiarize fully the community's leaders with the 
results the survey the Planning Council arranged 
for the appointment the Chamber Commerce 
"Committee which was meet 
twice week the town hall and consider the sur- 
vey's findings and share the formulation the 
Planning Council's recommendations. The meetings 
were begun May, 1940 and continued for month 


current rate regrowth estimated 20,000,000 board feet per year, while the annual cut local 
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and half. summer recess followed, after which 
few fall meetings were held. Altogether some fif- 
teen sixteen sessions took place, with capacity 
attendance. addition representatives the 
Planning Council and the Committee Twenty-One 
the meetings were attended town council members, 
leading dairy farmers, school authorities, the county 
agent, forest supervisors, and county commissioners. 
The commercial clubs two nearby lumber towns 
also sent representatives the meetings. number 
speakers were invited, generally report 
highly specialized aspects the survey. 

This device sharing the formulation 
recommendations with local leaders was done 
avertthe dangers whichattend any planning program 
that arbitrarily superimposed upon community 
outside agency. One contingency not first 
anticipated was the possible disinclination few 
the community leaders have their names at- 
tached particular planning program. How real 
this reluctance may have been course difficult 
appraise. Certainly many the local leaders 
had caution lending their endorse- 
ment local planning program. The newspaper 
publisher had political considerations bear 
mind, having long been active one the leading 
parties the state. The Chamber Commerce 
manager was legal adviser the largest lumber 
mill the area and performed legal services for 
other important local interests. Such accountabili- 
ties these could not help but qualify the full par- 
ticipation these men the formulation planning 
recommendations that would inevitably affect their 
local obligations many points. 

During the months which the sessions 
were being held there was considerable talking over 
among the residents Forestdale the meaning 
the survey. Most them had filled out the ques- 
tionnaire and had read the investigation's prog- 
ress the Chronicle. Their attitudes and expres- 
sions opinion are therefore considerable sig- 
nificance. The nature these reactions may 
gathered from the words local business man, 
writing the Chronicle August 1940: 

"In talking with people almost daily, seems 
that the far-reaching possibilities the 
recent survey the Forestdale community 
are little understood, and consequence, 
little expected from it. People ask, 
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you going after cannery, cheese factory, 
iron and you prepared 
finance this that?' and course this 
more for the business houses Forestdale 
than the farming community.'" 
marked vagueness and misapprehension the part 
the populace the real purpose and meaning 
the survey apparent these cited 

Nor are the responses made members 
the Committee Twenty-One indicative much 
better comprehension Their 
responses range from exuberant civic eulogisms 
more cautious and restrained interpretations, with 
intermediary position uncertainty and confusion. 
All three types responses are revealed the fol- 
lowing extracts from articles and editorials prepared 
members the Committee Twenty-One for the 
local newspaper. 

Typical civic promotionalism apparent 
the headline which caps article written the 
Chamber Commerce manager who originally in- 
stigated the survey: 


PERMANENT PROSPERITY HERE 
CERTAIN, ALL COOPERATE 


Existing Assets Can Developed 
Very Great Extent; Outside Experts 
Optimistic Economic Situation 
Forestdale 


Another item the Chronicle headed: 
FORESTDALE'S FUTURE ASSURED 


These and other similar expressions are all 
likelihood the sincere and honest interpretations 
made their writers the survey's findings. 
They demonstrate rather strikingly the manner 
which certain established viewpoints characteristic 
small-town business and professional people can 
bias the interpretation they will make objective 
research findings about their community. Whatever 
the confirmed the hopes and an- 
ticipations local community leaders was particu- 
larly noticed and magnified; findings that were less 
congruent with habitual ways thinking doing 
things escaped attention were The 
result was inevitably selective receptivity the 
various features the planning program was 
finally The nature this selective re- 


This. is but one variety of the more general phenomenon of selective receptivity on the part of social 


Systems new values. For analysis the process, see: Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
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ceptivity will become apparent the subsequent 
analysis. 
Not all the responses made Forestdale 
leaders were equally self-assured. For one busi- 
ness man the implications the survey had apparent- 
been insufficiently defined, because writes 
the Chronicle: 
"Let say first that have not digested 
the survey well enough know what should 

greater degree restraintis manifested one 

the own editorials, part which follows: 
"No one thing great consequence anti- 
cipated result the Forestdale Study, 
but myriad minor improvements can 
accomplished, each one leading possibly 
others, then wouldn't long before 
things wouldbe humming. The principal idea 
make the maximum out every re- 
source the area and justify the faith the 
big majority who declared they would rather 
live here than any place else the world." 

clear from these expressions that 
there was commonly held conception the 
survey's significance for the community, terms 
which the findings and recommendations could 
unanimously accepted. Where the manager the 
Chamber Commerce found the survey guar- 
antee future prosperity for the community, while 
the editor saw the possibility effecting 
"myriad minor improvements," and business 
man was yet unable discover anything 
which base local action, the lack consensus 
within the community must apparent. Such di- 
vergency opinion could not but condition the man- 
ner which the specific planning recommendations 
were received the community. 

Let now consider the consequences 
this "biased" community receptivity the survey 
program action that was developed the 
Planning Council after its sessions with the Com- 
mittee Twenty-One. The recommendations that 
were submitted the residents Forestdale, 
covered nearly every facet the community's eco- 
nomic life forestry, farming, commercial recre- 
ation, school organization, and land zoning. From 
strictly economic and rational standpoint the plan- 
ning program constituted attractive formula for 
the maintenance the area's sustenance That 
many its most important proposals have failed 
materialize positive action programs therefore 
presentsa significant problem. the accompanying 
table the major recommendations the Planning 


Council are summarily itemized, with plus and 
minus (-) symbols indicating, respectively, positive 
action under way, and action under way. 
Forestry: 

+1. Both large and small holdings forest 
lands should protected, restocked, and 
managed sustained yield basis, 

+2. school forest should established within 
easy access the high 

-3. Public relief funds should employed 
bringing forest lands totheir highest produc- 
tivity. 

-4, Local lumber processing industries should 
developed. 

-5. Forestdale Forest Council should or- 
ganized coordinate all the area's forest 
problems. 

-6. cooperative association should 
would bind the land owners 
toa sustained yield contract for not less than 
forest cycle. 

-7. Owners tracts should market 
their products cooperative plan. 

Agriculture: 

-8. Small farm units shouldbe enlarged through 
lands and upland pasture. 

+9, Farmers should request from the soil con- 
servation district supervisor detailed soil 
survey and then cooperate farm man- 
agement plan. 

-10. All farm service programs should co- 
througha Forestdale Region Agri- 
cultural Council. 

Sucha council should direct research de- 
termine the possibility new crops espe- 
cially adapted small farms. 

-12. cooperative farm marketing association 
should organized means securing 
adequate markets and prices. 

+13, Dairymen shouldjoin dairy herd improve- 
ment association and follow closely its rec- 
ommendations. 

tributary streams reduce floods and pro- 
vide more constant supply water for ir- 
rigation, recreation, etc. 

Commercial Recreation: 

(Various specific sites should zoned off 
recreational centers, deer ranges, wild 
life refuges, hikers' trails, etc.) 

-16. Forestdale stores should better stock and 
equip themselves for servicing tourists. 
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-17. planning commission should zone 
all areas with recreational possibilities 
and roadside strips all state highways and 
main county roads. 

-18. non-profit Forestdale Region Recreation 
Association should established co- 
ordinate all recreational activities, own 
and lease land and facilities, and operate 
concessions. 

Minerals: 

-19. County ordinances shouldbe evolved pro- 
hibit gravel pits within 1,000 feet either 
side state county roads. 

-20. Theiron deposit should thoroughly tested 
reputable mining engineer appraise 
its commercial worth. 

Social Improvements: 

-21. Consideration should given reorgan- 
izing the business and residential layout 
Forestdale according detailed plan. 

+22. movement should sponsored spend 
public funds for needed community facili- 
ties, particularly recreational nature. 

+23. School curricula should include 
community resources, looking toward pro- 
gram conservation. 

-24. Thetwelve school districtsin the Forestdale 
area should consolidated into one, with 
Forestdale the center, effect 
economies. 

Certain features are discernible which 
distinguish the accepted recommendations from 
those which were not acted upon. the first place, 
appears that where the recommendations the 
Planning Council were congruent with purposes and 
aims already being sought local agencies, those 
recommendations have been quite readily accepted. 
Thus, recommendation number concerning re- 
forestation and sustained yield management, has 
been partially acted upon through the establishment, 
one the largest timber corporations the west, 
"tree farm" some 130,000 acres extent, 
considerable portion which lies within the Forest- 
dale area. The reforestation, fire-prevention, and 
selective logging operations this "tree farm" con- 
form the most exacting forestry standards. What 
part the Forestdale survey had its establishment 
difficult appraise. known that the timber 
company had been contemplating such project 
somewhere the state for good many years prior 
the inception the survey. Nevertheless, the 
survey probably contributed the selection the 
Forestdale area asthe particular site for the enter- 
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prise. this case, then, the role the Planning 
Council's recommendation seems have been one 
augmenting and facilitating pre-existing private 
action program. 

The same function was performed re- 
gardto recommendations 14, and 22. One feature 
survey had beenthe selection represent- 
ative farms the area serve models for in- 
tensive study. The soil each model farm was 
tested and complete plan farm management was 
mapped out, adapted strictly the peculiarities 
the individual farm; each such plan included details 
crop selection, proper cultivation, pest control, 
fertilization, irrigation where necessary, etc. The 
results these individual farm studies diffused 
rather rapidly other farmers, principally through 
ordinary conversations between friends and neigh- 
bors, and through high school students who studied 
the farm management plans their vocational agri- 
cultural classes. result nearly all the farmers 
the area have requested the free soil tests which 
are available from the Soil Conservation Service, and 
surveys are proceeding rapidly possible. Al- 
though such soil tests would have been available 
anyway, probable that the Forestdale survey, 
particularly through its device selecting sample 
farms for intensive analysis, instilled emulative 
motive other farmers who did not want out- 
done, and thereby made farmers much more eager 
have soil tests than they might otherwise have 
been. 

Moreover, under the aegis the newly 
formed Soil Conservation District, extensive flood 
control and drainage work being undertaken. 
conformity with recent federal statutory provisions 
which authorize the establishment soil conserva- 
tion districts land owners the portion the county 
which Forestdale located voted, 150 
form such district. River banks have been rip- 
rapped, willow cuttings have been planted along 
streams, farmers have been instructed about over- 
grazing along river banks, etc. Comparable meas- 
ures have course been undertaken elsewhere 
the country and difficult appraise the exact 
roie played the Forestdale survey the larger 
soil conservation program. Itis clear, however, that 
the Planning Council's recommendations this 
point accorded well with action program already 
under way; their function can only have been that 
expediting and accelerating the measures already 
being undertaken contemplated. 

Within the town Forestdale itself pro- 
jects town beautification have been stimulated 
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the survey. The east entrance the town has been 
rerouted and made more attractive, through city 
council appropriations and assistance. 
number the streets have been hard surfaced, again 
the recommendations the Planning Council ac- 
corded with programs already progress. Such 
local improvements have long been within the scope 
usual civic betterment activities; indeed, was 
this type endeavor thatthe local Chamber Com- 
merce turned after its revitalization 1938, 
prior the survey's inception. Moreover, 
projects similar sort were being undertaken 
the same time elsewhere the state and the nation. 
Hence probable that most the improvements 
would have been undertaken even had the planning 
recommendations never been set forth. The survey 
have served primarily define the import 
and meaning these improvements with respect 
the more embracing long-range plan. 

One unanticipated development has been the 
establishment county-wide cooperative pur- 
chase land clearing equipment, While specific pro- 
posal for such agency was made the Planning 
Council, the project developed out the survey when 
Farm Security Administration Wash. read 
the published report and promptly "activated" local 
F.S.A. authorities develop such group. Insuffi- 
cient time has elapsed appraise the organization's 
prospects. 

second distinguishing mark the ac- 
cepted recommendations that they generally were 
adapted long established contacts between per- 
sons, and habitual, accustomed ways doing 
things. Characteristically they entailed exten- 
sive reordering personal relationships. Recom- 
mendation case point. The large dairy 
always small minority the area, have 
for some time been organized into dairy products 
marketing cooperative. The membership this 
well established organization confined principally 
the prosperous valley dairymen who have com- 
mon interest retaining their near monopoly the 
county's urban market andin holding dairy prices. 
There was thus certain receptivity the part 
these the county agent's proposal, based 
the survey's recommendations, that herd im- 


provement association organized. The fact 


the members the marketing cooperative were 
familiar with the advantages concerted action 
establishing markets and adequate prices rendered 
further cooperative action part more feasible 
than they had had routinized inter-relationships. 


The herd improvement association was organized 
January, 1940, with seventeen farmers signing up. 
Operating expenses, particularly the employment 
tester, are financed from dues paid the members 
per animal basis. Low producing cows are be- 
ing steadily eliminated and average butterfat pro- 
duction has already been notably bettered. This 
program improving local dairy herds has been 
facilitated arrangement between local mer- 
chants and one the nation-wide mail order houses, 
Aided grant money put the mail order 
firm, local merchants issued certificates, with the 
sale merchandise, members the local Fu- 
ture Farmers America. With these certificates 
the boys were able purchase high grade bull 
calf that will used effect herd improvements 
their farms. not incidental result this 
merchant-farmer cooperation may improve- 
ment town-country relations that may entail 
tangible mutual benefits. 

Items and are additional instances 
recommendations materializing into direct action 
through their being accord with accustomed and 
habitual procedures. The establishment school 
forest for high school students, under the direction 
foresters and the Smith-Hughes instructor and 
general adaptation civics and other school courses 
local conservation problems, are quite within the 
scope what taxpayers regard legitimate school 
activities. The Planning Council's recommendations 
these points accorded well with established 
routines and were therefore readily acted upon. 

Those items inthe planning program which 
have failed realization may grouped into three 
categories; (1) Those which propose the establish- 
ment social groupings for which there es- 
tablished pattern the experience the local pop- 
ulation; Those which suggest rearrangement 
land division and land use patterns; (3) Those which 
directly violate important local special interests. 
Let briefly consider each these. 

The specific proposals for Forest Coun- 
cil,an Agricultural Council, and Recreation Asso- 
ciation, and the advocacy productive and market- 
ing cooperatives for forestry and agriculture, entail 
the establishment personal relationships which 
have little pre-existing basis the existing 
community organization Forestdale. The small 
private woodlot owners are not accustomed coop- 
erative action ameliorating their circumstances, 
Many them are newcomers the area, having 
relatively few contacts and being frequently 
ill-adapted local institutions. Others are elderly 
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ex-loggers whose cash income has unexpectedly 
vanished and who are satisfied with their old-age 
pensionpayments. logger-farmers, 
generally subsisting upon home grown food and de- 
riving some cash income from relief, part-time 
employment, and the sale firewood and shingle 
bolts, can ill afford enter into contracts with for- 
est land cooperatives that will restrict logging op- 
erations sustained yield basis and will require 
dues for the upkeep fire protection and forest re- 
habilitation facilities. The extremes which small 
local landowners have times been driven for cash 
income may inferred from the extent which 
such capital assets beaver dams and cedar fence 
posts have been torn out for the saleable cedar that 
them. The present impracticability organ- 
izing such farm-and-woodlot owners into forest co- 
operatives must apparent. Nor are the large 
timber companies much more receptive cooper- 
ative organization. Many them are systematically 
relinquishing title their holdings via tax delin- 
quency, and one the largest corporations has be- 
gun its own sustained-yield and fire-protection pro- 
ject scale transcending any local cooperative 
venture that might undertaken (see details above). 

Essentially the same difficulties will frus- 
trate any attempt organize over-all Agricul- 
tural Council. Except for the relatively few com- 
mercial dairy farmers, the rural population For- 
estdale has not been habituated participation 
cooperatives. Furthermore, the part-time farm- 
ers generally view agriculture only temporary 
supplementary expedient and look wage em- 
ployment for improvement their prospects. This 
attitude detrimental the development seri- 
ous interest the possibilities joint marketing 
produce, cooperative planning crops, etc. More- 
over the absence contact reasons for contact 
between the commercial dairy farmers the lush 
river valley and the:stump ranch farmers the 
sub-marginal bench lands and creek bottoms would 
seem effective deterrent joint action 
the two parties. Several the dairy farmers have 
owned farms the area for twenty more years, 
have sent their sons the state college for scienti- 
fic training agriculture, and are the social equals 
business and professional people the town. 
The part-time farmers, the other hand, have 
generally turned agriculture only because the 
contraction wage employment; they remain es- 
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sentially industrial working class. Others are 
recent migrants from drought stricken sections 
the midwest and have lacked the capital and exper- 
ience necessary for establishing themselves suc- 
cessful farmers. 

all these cases the recommendations 
the Planning Council would have involved the es- 
tablishment social groupings that have previous 
counterpart the existing community organization, 
That action has been taken them therefore 
tacts which community leaders have developed dur- 
ing the course the survey with federal, state, and 
county agencies are establishing social relation- 
ships that may time culminate some sort 
subregional economic council. Local business people 
are now much more aware than they were before 
the usefulness collaborating with such agencies 
the Soil Conservation Service, the state experi- 
ment station, the Bureau Agricultural Economics, 
the Forest Service, the university and the state col- 
lege, etc. Some time after the survey's completion 
the Chamber Commerce manager, vitally inter- 
ested the economic possibilities cascara bark 
which grows abundantly the region, arranged for 
pharmaceutical expert the state university 
address the Chamber Commerce the research 
was doing with the bark. This example, isolated 
though be, indicative fuller awareness 
the part local leaders just what services 
are available the community. Any subsequent ef- 
fort develop economic council within the com- 
munity might well predicated upon this incipient 
organizational development. 

Two recommendations, numbers and 21, 
are proposals for rational rearrangement land 
division and land use patterns. their very nature 
they are extremely long-range plans and could 
hardly expected that positive action them would 
already under way. worth bearing mind, 
however, that land use patterns within towns and 
cities are not particularly amenable arbitrary 
schemes rearrangement. The futility many 
urban zoning ordinances barring the encroach- 
ment commercial establishments upon residential 
neighborhoods but one indication the seeming 
"inevitableness" least certain features land 
use patterns. Similarly, existing rural land divi- 
sions presenta marked resistance revision, since 
they are dependent upona complex system habitual 
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relations involving tenure arrangements and irregu- 
larities inheritance, exchange, Plan- 
ning these fields thus presents extraordinary dif- 
ficulties and probably has the least likelihood suc- 
cess. 
Finally, there are few the Planning 
Council's recommendations, particularly numbers 
15, 17, 19, and 24, which some extent contravene 
important local and special interests, and not 
surprising that the community should fail act 
upon them. Not only would the county stand lose 
immediate tax revenues from the zoning off land 
contiguous highways, but the present users such 
land would resist any measure that menaced them. 
regard school consolidation, the town For- 
estdale opposedto any alteration present school 
districts. Consolidation would disqualify the town 
from continuing receive annual $5,000 state 
appropriation for serving outlying districts and would 
also result lowering the debt limit. The loss 
would course upset this network relations and 
devolve upon property holders the Foresidale 
School district. For these reasons action under 
course too early estimate the 
eventual impress that will have been made the 
planning program uponthe Forestdale economy. But 
the differential receptivity shown the community 
the various features the program afford 
basis for indicating what considerations might well 
underly further local action the planning recom- 
mendations. Such observations must necessarily 
inferential character and can only serve 
provisional guides. Four points present themselves. 
(1) Itseems the light the fore- 
going discussion, that any planning the Forestdale 
area, ifitis tobe successful, must geared with 
existing patterns human relations. far pos- 
sible the self-confident civic promotionalism the 
business and professional population should cap- 
italized upon and enlisted the support planning 
recommendations. This can done particular 
advantage with such recommendations numbers 
16, and 20. The urgency behind the search 
small woodlot owners for marketable timber with 
which eke out cash income should recognized 
serious deterrent voluntary measures 


forest conservation. The desire dairy farmers 
hold and expand their markets can utilized for 
the support items and 11. 

(2) Aplanning program for the Forestdale 
community must realistically look the elite for 
its main local support. the business and pro- 
fessional townspeople and the large valley dairy- 
men who have sufficient local commitments, the 
way investments, friendships, 
etc., personally concerned with and inter- 
ested the perpetuity the community. The log- 
gers, part-time farmers comprise 
for the most highly mobile and atomized pop- 
ulation, disposed migrate when prospects else- 
where appear and relatively indifferent 
civic affairs that donot directly affect them. Certain 
problems will inevitably attend reliance upon the 
upper class for sustaining support the planning 
program, particularly regard such matters 
vested interests existing property relations, the 
incidence taxation and dues for the support 
action programs, and the staffing any economic 
councils that may established (see recommenda- 
tions 10, and 18). These are the inescapable al- 
ternatives democratization the planning pro- 
gram policy that would have reckon with 
continual turnover personnel and prevailing in- 
difference that would jeopardize all continuity 
action. 

The attitudes two three individ- 
uals the community must particularly heeded 
local action programs the Forestdale area, 
Pre-eminent among these the Chamber Com- 
merce manager. was through his initiative that 
the Chamber Commerce underwent its revitali- 
zation; was his instigation that the request was 
made the State Planning Council which culminated 
the selection Forestdale the sampie cutover 
area first surveyed; and his continued activity 
the survey conditioned the character many 
the recommendations. His name associated with 
nearly all the important local programs civic 
improvement. Since the inception the war has 
pressingfor the declaration Forest- 
dale defense area entitle the town 
certain defense industries. has established 
large number personal contacts with public and 


recent legislative enactment seems likely eliminate these deterrents consolidation. 


9. On the basis of 


left the Forestdale trade area between 1930 and 1940. 
Thus percent the present population has resided the for less than ten years, the 


the area. 


present population being just under 6,000. 


life tables and age composition data was estimated that approximately 


2,694 persons 
In the same period of time 2,436 persons moved into 
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private agencies that render him key man deal- 
ings between these agencies and local groups. The 
administrators subsequent planning activities 
the area will find the backing this community 
leader helpful not indispensable their success. 
For similar reasons the interest the local pub- 
lisher, the banker, and few the business men 
will particularly advantageous the consumma- 
tion planning activities the area. this 
handful men who give the Forestdale commu- 
nity about the only continuity will and volition that 
found the otherwise mobile and individual- 
ized population. 

(4) Planning procedures that are integrated 
with established and functioning local agencies are 
more likely succeed than those which endeavor 
erect wholly new organizations. Certain local insti- 
tutions would seem serve particularly useful 
avenues for further planning. The high school has 
already been important instrument for furthering 
such recommendations and 14, and 
could easily facilitate such items 
through agricultural classes), 15,17,and (through 
civics classes). The local population, through pre- 
vious experience and habituation, appears more 
receptive new techniques and procedures that 
come via the older school children thanit ideas 
emanating directly from other types agencies. The 
Chamber Commerce andthe dairymen's marketing 
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cooperative are well established private groups that 
can turned the support positive action 
certain recommendations, either directly through 
the formal structure these organizations indi- 
rectly the basis the personal relationships 
Certainly any attempt that may 
made establish one more economic councils 
(recommendations 10, 12,and 18) should based 
upon the existing group patterns inhering these or- 
ganizations. Likewise many the other recommen- 
dations willbe appreciably expedited coordinating 
them with the activities these community agencies. 

The development and present juncture 
the Forestdale survey, indicating does the dif- 
ferential reception whichthe community accorded the 
various recommendations, has important implications 
for subregional general. clear that 
the economic rationality planning program does 
not guarantee its acceptance. order have the 
plan made congruent possible with the 
routine relations individuals existing local im- 
provement agencies and with habitual, accustomed 
ways doing things. short,"planned revitaliza- 
tion community life must take into consideration 
the cultural backgrounds the people 

Thus successful planning becomes much 
and technical efficiency. 


NAVAJO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION LAND USE PLANNING 


Solon Kimball 
John Provinse* 


HISTORY AND SETTLEMENT 


The historic southwestern homeland the 
Navajo included the country west the Chama river 
northern New Mexico. the north them were 
the Utes,a migratory hunting and gathering peoples, 
living widely scattered family bands; the east 
along the Rio Grande valley were various sedentary 


agricuitural pueblo peoples. When the Navajo first 
arrived the Southwest they were probably mi- 
gratory hunting peoples, but their association with 
sedentary population and the adoption the techniques 
cultivation must have produced marked changes 
their economy. 

Recent archaeological investigation 
northern New Mexico Navajo sites which can 


10- Charles Loomis, American Community Life," Sociological Review, Vol. (June, 


1940), pp. 311-24. 


Materials which this paper based were collected and analyzed the writers during their joint par- 
ticipation the land use and conservation program the Navajo Reservation, carried the Soil Con- 


servation Service and the Office Indian Affairs from 1935 the present. 
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dated early 1700 reveals that that time they 
were living small compact communities sever- 
hogans. The presence grinding stones, corn, 
bean, and squash seeds, wouldindicate that they were 
then practicing cultivation domesticated plants. 
Trash heaps contain bones sheep and horses. 
Spanish documents early 18th century also re- 
fer the Navajo having horses and sheep and 
speak them agricultural people. 

combination factors led the with- 
drawal the Navajo from the area where they were 
first found and their settlement the region which 
they now occupy. The external pressures Indians 
and Europeans, the increase numbers, and the ac- 
quisition livestock all played their part this 
westward movement. The San Colorado Riv- 
canyons operated physical barriers the 
north and west, while the establishment 
boundaries and the settlement whites were ef- 
fective the south and 

The acquisition the horse and sheep 
produced repercussions Navajoeconomy that were 
far-reaching. not only provided them with more 
certain and larger food supply, but competition with 


game for range eventually led the disappearance 
the major forms wildlife which the Navajo had 
dependence. Livestock also played part the 
scattering Navajo family groups wide 
The horse made possible the transport foods from 
great distances central camp and permitted 
more frequent intercourse between dispersed fam- 
ily groups. Domestic animals, especially sheep, al- 
demanded that there seasonal movements for 
forage. These undoubtedly eventually led the set- 
tlement unoccupied areas the concentration 
stock and people one area reduced the amount 
available food. 

1860 permanent Navajo occupation had 
extended from the east both north and south the 
Hopi villages, although penetration the western 
portion their present Reservation was only begin- 
ning. The settlement ofthis latter area was speeded 
those who fled from United States troops who be- 
gan rounding Navajos for transport Fort Sum- 
ner 1864. When the Navajo returned from their 
period captivity four years later, they promised 
remain peaceful. Most them returned the 
same areas which they had occupied previously. 
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assist the Navajo re-establishing 
himself sound economic basis the government 
issued about 15,000 sheep and goats and distributed 
food, seed, and implements. Within few years the 
Navajo were again self-supporting and the increase 
their flocks was phenomenal. 

The Navajo were also increasing rapidly 
numbers andas population pressures developed 
one locality there was migration relatively unin- 
habited regions for forage. The government recog- 
nition such was sporadic and came 
the acceptance fact rather than anticipation 
Navajo needs for settlement. 

The Navajo Reservation has been increased 
from the original three million acres the 
treaty area the present 16,000,000 acres, with 
about one-fifth their number residing allotted 
and public domain the east and south. Their 
numbers have increased from around 10,000 1870 
the present number 50,000. Their livestock have 
increased from few thousand peaks well over 
million and even with the decrease the last ten 
years still include many thousands more than the 
present area can conservatively feed. 

The administrative personnel has 
creased from handful staff including several 
hundred. The functions the government now ex- 
tend every phase Navajo existence. Education, 
range management, forest management, irrigation 
development, water development, relief, law enforce- 
ment, extension, health, roads, are some the many 
activities which the assumed. Trad- 
ing posts through which the Navajo sells livestock 
and rugs, and from which secures food and cloth- 
ing are common and important feature reserva- 
tion economy. 

With all the manifold impingements 
whichthe Navajo have been subject, they have shown 
remarkable ability adopt desirable features 
alien peoples andto resist changes which threatened 
their Their social organization re- 
mains substantially what was early period 
with the exception that the larger band organization 
with political war peace leader appears have 
disappeared. The family and community groupings 
are still functioning, even weakened form 
some localities where deculturization has been more 
pronounced. What effect the present dynamic pro- 
gram the government will have Navajo life de- 
pends upon the mechanisms and procedures which 
are used for its accomplishment. Individualization 
and community disintegration may speeded, 
these processes may checked anda strengthening 
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family and community integrity and responsibil- 
ity encouraged. 


NAVAJO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Navajo society simple grouping 
individuals distinct and separate families, with 
each family unit comprising the totality persons 
who, working together, satisfy all the needs wants 
the social group. The family important in- 
stitution which orders and directs much the be- 
havior and activity its members, but simple ob- 
servation reveals that there are many instances 
which necessary performed persons 
drawn from several families. Further observation 
reveals that some operations, such plowing 
planting, bring together persons who also many 
other things together, and that these cooperative 
efforts direction and leadership which ap- 
pears all occasions that demand the combined 
efforts cooperative unit larger than the 

The study Navajo behavior reveals that 
there arefour major social groupings, each which 
varies size, characteristics, and function. Each 
social grouping has its own characteristic structure 
and leadership. Each group capable filling 
specific needs and meeting the constantly recurring 
greater lesser The daily, seasonal, 
yearly events are faced not individuals, but 
persons who carry common language and similar 
customs, and who have established habitual patterns 
accomplishing ends and working together for mu- 
tual benefit. 

The Family: 

Basic all discussion Navajo social 
organization the family. Even the family 
constant absolute thing, membership ac- 
tivity. social grouping has life history 
which extends from its creation with the union 
two persons marriage, through growth and devel- 
opment, and finally decline with dispersal death 
its members, The Navajo family that social 
unit which comprises all those persons with- 
one hogan. may include but two persons, 
woman and her husband although the characteristic 
family group includes children, and, some in- 
stances, grandparents other 

The Navajofamily meets the basic biologi- 
cal needs its members, although its function 
not limited these aspects. provides food, shel- 
ter, and protection for all, and satisfies the sexual 
drives its married adult members. The father 
and husbandis the nominal The final 
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sibility for the weifare the family rests his 
shoulders. Upon his success provider depends 
the adequacy inadequacy those goods which the 
family needs. His not single responsibility for 
each person within the family contributes greater 
lesser measure the total welfare, according 
their abilities and designated status. 

The role the head the family includes 
the supervision and direction efforts pro- 
ductive activities,and the performance 
labor requiring strength skill. his job see 
that the household provided with sufficient wood 
and water; perform direct the necessary labor 
the care stock and fields, also his role 
instruct his sons the skills and behavior the 
man, the winter months instructs his 
children means legend and myth the ways 
the gods andthe moralorder. Inpractically all things 
stands the representative and protector his 
family. Inthis role comes into contact with others 
who occupy positions similar his own, depending 
onhis maturity and ability dealing with the outside 
world government and trader. 

The woman's role mother and wife en- 
tails responsibilities comparable those the man 
father and husband. The hogan and its vicinity 
represents her major locale action. She respon- 
sible for the preparation, serving and 
food; for the cleanliness the hogan and her 
dren; for the making clothing; and for the general 
comfort the members her family. The care 
the young children and the training her daughters 
are her responsibility. Just her husband seldom 
interferes the domestic arrangements except 
where there gross neglect, she too avoids inter- 
ference the duties and privileges her husband. 

Though primarily engaged household 
duties, her contribution the economic welfare 
the family great that any other member 
the family. The most direct contribution comes 
from the rugs. But she equal- 
competent the care the sheep and goats, and 
assists her husband the light work the fields 
when necessity arises. 

Children, other relatives, and the aged 
also contribute their existence. When 
the able perform the more ardu- 
ous tasks field house, they assist with many 
small household tasks. This contribution not 
forced, but comes from acceptance that each should 
his share; the aged are respected and the meeting 
their wants considered privilege anda du- 


ty. 


Lighter tasks such bringing wood, 
emptying ashes, carrying water fall the children. 
The young act herders, assist fields, and, de- 
pending their sex, begin assume the full burden 
the adult soon after adolescence. One the ma- 
jor roles the family train the individual from 
childhood eventually assume the full status 
adult member. 

The Navajo family can viewed 
interdependent group persons meeting the immedi- 
ate and daily needs its members, which there 
acharacteristic division labor and function or- 
ganized the basis status, sex, and age, and re- 
siding one dwelling. Adequate this social unit 
for most purposes, there are certain activities 
and crises which are not met the individual fam- 
ily, but groups families cooperative effort. 
The Family Group: 

The creation new family unit the 
marriage two individuals Navajo thinking not 
the union two separate individuals, but the estab- 
lishment relationship between two families, 
The negotiations, the exchange property, the re- 
ligious and secular aspects the marriage, and the 
residence the newly married pair emphasize this 
fact. Thus the new family born from two already 
existing families. Normal procedure for the boy 
reside the residence his wife's people, al- 
though this rule not mandatory. Customarily, 
where there are several daughters family 
the girls marriageable age and husbands are 
found for them, can observe the establishment 
one locale number families where all the 
married women are sisters, and their husbands 
in-law. 

The son-in-law occupies subordinate 
place Navajo society. During the first few years 
his married life subject the direct super- 
vision his wife's father and must perform many 
in-law retains the active his daugh- 
ters and their chiidren, will always find himself 
subject greater lesser degree the wishes 
his wife's father. Those more strenuous jobs which 
require physical strength wellas skill are his lot. 
may required provide fuel and water; 
assist the care livestock and farm; help 
the construction buildings and corrals; give as- 
sistance those whom his wife's father has ob- 
ligations. 

Objection this control may lead con- 
flict between the two men, although son-in-law 
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who has been properly trained will submit his 
father-in-law's direction, for the performance 
the myriad duties fills two-fold purpose. They 
represent the contribution adult male the 
welfare ofthe family, and they also provide the nec- 
essary training and experience which will eventu- 
ally permit the young man assume full responsi- 
bility for his wife and children without the need for 
guiding and directing hand. 

After the son-in-law has established him- 
selfasa responsible person the eyes his wife's 
father, then permitted and encouraged es- 
tablish separate residence and assume the nearly 
complete care ofhis family. This separation fre- 
quently marked the division the flock with his 
taking over those which belong himself and his 
wife, the construction hogan some distance away, 
and greater freedom and latitude movement and 
decision. 

Those ties which bind family family, 
reason either bloodor marriage are seldom com- 
pletely severed. The construction new hogan 
corral calls forth cooperative labor that usually 
gladly given the members this corporate group. 
While the head, usually the father-in-law, still 
alive, cooperative activities are usually under his 
directionfor the one that has the habitual right 
supervise and direct, and his greater experience 
gives him superior knowledge. Intensive seasonal 
livestock activities such shearing, lambing, dip- 
ping, branding, trailing, will again find the mem- 
bers these relatedfamilies engaged cooperative 
activities. the first three activities flocks would 
combined and all the available men and women 
would participate. (The government's insistence 
knowing individual ownership flocks has lessened 
the amount branding dipping time, but even yet 
the unitedflocks are still brought the vat and then 
separated for the purposes individual recording.) 
The round-up and branding horses and cattle fall 
the men. 

Farming activities bring the members 
these same families into another form seasonal 
cooperation. This particularly apparent during 
the preparation and plowing the fields and har- 
vest. Weeding and cultivating remain more specif- 
ically family function, although even here there 
exchange labor when requested. 

Curing other ceremonies also bring 
these families into juint action. The burden nec- 
essary preparation the construction buildings, 
provision water and fuel, preparation food, and 
eventhe payment the medicine man would find the 
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family group active functioning unit, present- 
the outside world united front cooperative 
act and mutual assistance. 

Leadership the family group closely 
related the control property. The father-in- 
law usually controls the crop lands. also con- 
trols the livestock and gives assistance his daugh- 
ters, their children, and, course, their husbands. 
This assistance the one hand expression 
his right direct the affairs the dependent fam- 
ilies whether they his sons daughters' fam- 
ilies, those his own his wife's brothers and 
sisters, and the other the responsibility one 
whose hands the final welfare several families 
placed, 

The family group thus represents group 
families possessing common close ties blood 
marriage, resident one locality, under one 
leadership, whose operation most marked the 
cooperative sharing and common meeting crises 
greater magnitude than those facing the family. 
The Land Use Community 

The family andthe family group are com- 
mon features Navajo social organization, easily 
Less wellknown and more 
difficult observe because its outward manifesta- 
tions occur infrequently what may correctly 
designate the Land use community 

This social and economic unit numer- 
ically larger and geographically more extensive than 
group. This the community. com- 
posed number family groups. The geograph- 
ical area occupied and utilized the members 
the community constitutes contiguous unit. The 
external limits the area use form the boundary 
separating the community from other land-use com- 
munities which are comparable function and in- 
ternal structure. Historically, these communities 
and their area use have remained relatively stable. 

The surface area utilized land use com- 
munities, well number persons and total re- 
sources varies from one another. Examination 
shows, however, that there are certain fundamental 
characteristics common each. Simply stated, the 
basic principle which integrates each community 
arises from occasional participation community 
enterprise under one leadership. 

Each land use community can identi- 
fied with specific area country which includes 
range, farm land, and habitations. The occupants 
lay claim the country their own the basis 
ancestral settlement and present use. because 
the territorial and use characteristics that this 
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social grouping has been called the land use commu- 
nity. Cooperative community labor and leadership 
exhibits itself most often general problems re- 
lating range use, waters, subjugation and devel- 
opment farm land, the construction dams, 
tanks, irrigation systems, and the presentation ofa 
united front toward those who attempt encroach 
upon the community rights. 

Prestige and responsibility rest cer- 
tain the older members the community. This 
may observed the administrative directive 
capacities those who occupy the more important 
positions. reason age, experience, economic 
status, length residence, intelligence, ceremonial 
knowledge and other characteristics some individual 
holds the status leadership. His"position" com- 
munity concern. also acts arbiter and judge 
resolve conflicts which arise within the commu- 
nity between members his community and those 
other communities, some instances may 
calledin settle disputes between two communities 
other than his own. 

The occasions which bring the members 
the community into active cooperation are rel- 
ative infrequency. Nevertheless, the structure 
leadership and cooperative assistance remains al- 
ways latent, dependent upon some crisis call the 
community into action. The construction dams 
and canal systems for farming isa frequent manifes- 
tation this community activity. Although adequate 
investigation lacking, appears that the major 
ceremonials are when the community 
burden the provision facilities and 

Arecognition the land use community 
mechanism for planning and administration has 
important implications for the Land Management 
Program onthe Navajo Reservation. The frequently 
expressed opinion that planning would continue 
inthe abstract could relate specific plans 
given areas and given population longer holds. 
Through the recognition community areas, 
now possible indicate specific land use areas for 
planning. The same mechanisms 
cohesion and direction operating within the com- 
munity group will continue operate where adminis- 
tration recognizes and manages land community 
basis. 

Ifthe Navajo Land Management program 
achieve success and support from the Indians 
has recognized that local leadership must 
found and used, Leadership important, not the 
abstract, butin relation specific people living 


Leadership present the land use com- 
munity the type leadership whichcan util- 
ized for the land program, since the community it- 
self has one ofits major functions the control and 
utilization the resources withina given area. This 
leadership can made even more responsive 
delegating other responsibilities and activities it, 
and recognition the part the government, 

There major considerations which 
point the land use community the basis for 
planning and administration. 

The land use community social 
group, one whose major functions the use 
the resources specified area country. 

The land use community its own 
right has accepted and executed planning for and ad- 
ministration resources the area which 
claims. Such local planning has arisen from the 
need supplying supplementing livelihood for 
increased number dependents and the need 
meet changed conditions affecting the community. 
This local assumption responsibility and con- 
cern for conditions these local areas vitally 
related planning for the Navajo Reservation. 

leadership and responsi- 
bility assume the burden correct land use 
practices already present the community. Ad- 
ministration will become impossible task, unless 
acceptance secured the part the Indians. 
this ability utilized for the realization proper 
land use practices, then the administrative officials 
any district can assume their true functions 
advisors and educators. The responsibility for ex- 
ecuting proper can delegated the com- 
munity and acceptance secured through the influence 
the community's leaders. 

The community's land use areas are 
sufficient size and contain sufficient number 
people make evident that they represent efficient 
areas for management planning. Surveys date 
District indicate that the smallest land use areas 
cover 15,000 acres, with most them having over 
25,000 acres and extending unit large 
80,000 acres. Further investigation may even de- 
termine that some these units exceed one hundred 
thousand acres extent. 

Land units smaller than the present 
districts are necessity for planning and adminis- 
tration. This has been demonstrated the inade- 
quacy present range plans district basis. 
These units may, course, determined the 
arbitrary demarcation land areas, with specific 
grazing rights assigned these areas, 
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that these lines will cross-out not only community 
areas, but also the grazing rights specific indiv- 
iduals. This can result only the production 
friction and tension between peoples who are forced 
behave manner contrary long-established 
customs. Further throws additional burden 
administrative personnel secure acceptance 
the program. 

These difficulties can largely obviated 
the recognition that over long period time 
Indians have worked together communities under 
hierarchy leadership and responsibility, and 
that through customary use given areas land 
which they have hogans and farms, these areas can 
out land management program. 

The Community: 

Historically, there was social grouping 
among the Navajos that played significant role 
the relations various segments the Navajo 
withthe government. various localities, individu- 
men the basis prestige acquired the re- 
sult combination factors were able exert 
influence and leadership considerable propor- 
tions. Possession property, ability think and 
speak, maturity, religious knowledge, and other fac- 
tors were all important secure following. 

The men who occupied these positions 
leadership exerciseda dominance and control over 
considerable area country anda considerable num- 
ber persons. Their territorial sway was not rigid. 
New conditions brought forth new leaders, and 
changing situation found many older leaders 
placed, The ability keep abreast the conditions 
and represent the majority interests his group 
was one the determining factors man's abil- 
ity keep his leadership. 

The introduction external relationships 
between the Navajo and the government did two 
things. The negotiations between the army and later 
civil employees were conducted largely through 
these head men. The fact that the government rec- 
ognized certain men adequate represent their 
people and conducted negotiations through them 
stabilized and increased the prestige which these 
men already held. But occasion the recognition 
the government this leadership was also con- 
ducive its destruction. Agents who found their 
relations with particular individuals unsatisfactory 
would arbitrarily appoint more tractable individu- 
and ignore the recalcitrant head man. When the 
system local political leaders head men be- 
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came unsatisfactory the interests the agents, 
they began ignore them entirely and 1910 the 
numbers and prestige head men had declined per- 
ceptibly. 

Between 1900 and the establishment the 
first council, about 1923, there was continued de- 
cline the influence the head men. The 1923 
council allpurposes hand-picked affair and 
very few the old leaders were represented it. 

Significant political action has revealed 
itself not within the council, but the gatherings 
Navajos protest some action, some procedure 
the there that not only find 
the agitators who are recognized such their 
compatriots, also the weighty substantial men 
whose decisions activate others. 

The government attempted 1925 cre- 
"chapter" system. This move was determined 
the need government administration for localized 
responsible groups. When the Chapters became 
centers gossip were quickly dis- 
owned and are now moribund with few exceptions. 
artificial system like the chapters had vitality 
only long was subsidized the government, 
When that subsidy was withdrawn, they collapsed, 
The reason for the collapse can attributed the 
fact that Navajos with power and prestige took little 
active part and the chapters were foreign Navajo 
thinking and experience. 

Future attempts establish livestock 
farm associations will undoubtedly suffer the same 
fate. The continued stubborn attempts improve 
system political social organization without 
due regard the traditional behavior and basic prin- 
ciples creating cooperative relations can lead only 
failure. 

The continued failure the Navajo 
grasp our notions organization and procedure 
means the government must assume greater de- 
tail the direction every activity. This turn 
further weakens the internal strength resource- 
fulness, initiative, and responsibility which rests 
the locally recognized leadership. 

Many years non-recognition and frus- 
tration this leadership have undoubtedly weakened 
the authority and controls which were once vested 
within the tribe, but which the government has con- 
tinually assumed itself. 

long the government insists that 
tribal leaders either agree with its program else 
deposed, impossible ever achieve any 
truly internal flowering the latent responsible 
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leadership. The situation will further degenerate 
permit self-seeking demagogues appear 
the elected leaders. 

Before any headway toward the recon- 
stituting responsible leadership may hoped for 
change policy and procedure needed. The 
rebuilding responsible political leadership realis- 


tically related groups people having terri- 
torial base not impossibility. this 
must done the "Greater Community", that 
unit social organization through which the 
ajo were able express themselves regional 
and tribal problems, will completely disap- 
pear. 


TRAINING SOCIAL SCIENTISTS FOR POST-WAR CONDITIONS 


Alexander Leighton 
Lt. Medical Corps, USNR 


Although the various social sciences are 
alarge extent harmfully the boundaries 
their disciplines, there are some workers who 
recognize the essential oneness the material 
all studies human behavior and relationship, and 
the need for mutual sharing and coordinated effort 
training and research. The existence the So- 
cial Science Research Council example such 
The journal Psychiatry, not 
alone psychiatrists and psychiatric research per- 
sonnel the narrow sense, but all serious stu- 
dents human living any its aspects, and 
those who must meet pressing social needs with 
current remedial attempts," another, and this 
journal might mentioned third. Other in- 
stances could cited.! The war makes more 
timely and urgent for Education, Economics, Politi- 
cal Science, History, Cultural Anthropology, Sociol- 
ogy, Psychology, and Psychiatry appreciate their 
common problems and recognize and further or- 
ganize themselves the Social Sciences. Certain- 
ly, this must done scientific humanism ever 
anything more than happy thought. 

The social sciences, like all other sci- 
ences, are adjust the present conditions 
war which they are under pressure deliver 
goods immediate value cease exist. This 
stimulation can well lead desirable inventories 
and reduction inactive stock, but has its obvious- 
dangerous side, for when any science becomes 
entirely monetary and spends time 
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inquiry for inquiry's sake, and visions the 
future, eating its stored grain and saving 
seed. all sciences, the particular respon- 
sibility the social sciences retain perspective 
the past and there that one may look 
find intelligent preparation for possible future 
developments and whatever wisdom humanity pos- 
sesses for adequately meeting them. were all 
caught unprepared war. Let the social sciences 
not caught unprepared peace. 

For with peace, they will face both op- 
portunity and demand show what they can do, 
There will groping for order and fruitful living, 
but the task achievement will full enormous 
difficulties. 

Within our own boundaries there will 
upheavals and dislocations, occupations will change, 
populations will shift, customs and concepts val- 
may altered, surging human sentiments and 
reactions willflowthis way and that. These changes 
will drastic those thaf are coming with 
war, but they will without the clearly defined 
victory goal that shines constantly the welter 
war effort. Disorder, disillusionment, conflicts and 
the germs new wars may well flood the land 
there preparation and planned effort make 
the peace worth the fight. 

the rest the world outside our bound- 
aries, the difficulties will worse. wish the 
peace last, shall have prevent drifting apart 
from our Allies, but rather develop better and bet- 
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ter understanding them and work withthem post- 
war problems. Above all, intelligent planning and 
intelligent execution those plans will needed 
our dealings with our enemies and those release 
from their rule. cannot expect achieve 
more stable world simply putting stop Axis 
plans. offer better plans. 

This requires the social sciences de- 
velop fully all their potentialities applied sci- 
ences. Democratic thought and action may then in- 
corporate the best that science has offer instead 
political bias, hate reactions, and sentimental 
stabs the dark. 

Itis too easy aside such thoughts 
ideal but impractical. Enormous obstacles lie 
the way complete achievement, true, but 
the situation not governed all-or-none law. 
Any advance toward the desired goal well worth 
the effort. 
One the most important things that can 
done here and preparationfor post-war re- 
construction the training social scientists with 
the demands that period view. The emphasis 
should the interrelationship the disciplines 
and practical application. Men and women will 
needed who have had experience evaluating so- 
cial influences and cultural patterns, understand- 
ing interpersonal relationships, the effects eco- 
nomic change and the influence history, and who 
have had training the techniques gathering and 
analyzing data these subjects and who are able 
transform their knowledge into planning, action 
and accomplishment. Such workers -would fitted 
act collaboration with administration and those 
administered. Many readers German Psycho- 
logical have been impressed the Ger- 
terrible thoroughness and probable effective- 
ness, yet much represents more than sys- 
tematic application knowledge and techniques fam- 
iliar many social scientists. The all important 
lesson application and, while deploring the ends 
which the Germans turned these methods, 
should illuminated concerning their employment 
the service peace and harmonious living. 

The training which physician receives 
presents useful model with whichtocompare and 
discuss the education social scientist. Other 
branches applied science, such engineering, 
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might serve equally well, and medicine selected 
not because supposed have achieved supreme 
success these matters, but because field 
with whichI familiar and because has had long 
experience developing its own solutions the 
same general type problem which practical so- 
cial science now faces. Probably Henderson 
has expressed this point view better than anyone 

The average good academic training ina 
social science exposes student array books 
and articles, the personalities and ideas teachers 
and research workers, and the fundamentals the 
scientific method, but often fails help him syn- 
thesize his knowledge and gives him little practical 
experience. Thisis partly due lack opportunity 
and partly due the academic tradition keeping 
science "pure." man who gets Ph. Psy- 
chology Sociology some other the social 
sciences and who has written thesis, might 
who has just graduated from 
medical school and who has written paper 
blood chemistry, but who has never had 
Such man may excellent research worker 
and good teacher specific branches, but 
not good practicing physician and would likely not 
well called upon for clinical advice. 

Itis the internship andthe residency which 
develop the physician the capacity apply his 
science. the time graduation, the medical stu- 
dent probably knows more about medicine far 
memorized facts are concerned than ever will 
again his whole life. lacking, however, 
judgment, fine perception the interrelation- 
ship various subjects has been taught, and 
not likely have good insight concerning the 
workable and the unworkable. These things develop 
the course his hospital training and continue 
throughout his life practice. They come with hav- 
ing responsibility for individual patients. learns 
that cannot think people divided terms 
Anatomy, Pathology, Surgery and Medicine; learns 
that rarely sees "typical" "textbook picture" 
and preponderance positive and neg- 
ative findings rather than seek perfectly definite 
boundaries between black and white which are rare 
nature. comes understand people sick 
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individuals with integrated anatomy, cells and func- 
tions, and withillness, family relationships, person- 
problems and jobs, all governing and limiting 
their living. learns that dealing with any one 
case must take all these various things into con- 
sideration and that must use bits all his col- 
lected knowledge new combinations. has 
work without being able carry out the exhaustive 
investigations that "pure" science would suggest; 
cannot reduce everything quantitative figures; for 
controls has rely his experience; and 
cannot alter the fundamental conditions the pa- 
tient's life, however desirable that might seem. Yet 
must make decisions, must act them, and 
held responsible for the outcome himself and 
responsibility andin spite the difficulties gets re- 
sults. 

The element responsibility probably 
one the most effective forces his training. 
student who does researchis responsible 
for his problem, but that not the same thing being 
responsible for the application scientific knowledge 
real human beings concrete situations. Such 
responsibility tends develop understanding 
for whatis essential and what not, 
and feeling for which details are vital and which 
are mere quibbling. inclined make the phy- 
sician look his problem from all pertinent angles 
and not from one only; and gives his memorized 
facts more meaning developing him sense 
the interrelationship such special subjects bi- 
ochemistry, bacteriology, clinical microscopy, physi- 
cal diagnosis and X-ray. the practice the 
particular learns more about the general. 

There intention here decry pure 
science and research, but stress the need 
training practical social science. The convic- 
tion has already been expressed that when science 
ceases inquire for inquiry's sake, the 
roadto extinction. Much practical social science is, 
course, going all the time, but only small 
being largely carried out city, county and state 
authorities, churches, service clubs, unions, and 
fraternal and charity organizations, and being 
done people trained engineers, journalists, 
politicians, and almost everything except social sci- 
entists. Some these are doing excellent work, far 
better than many social scientists could do, but that 


should not obscure the fact that they could better 
they had the resources the social sciences 
their disposal. Thereis something inherently wrong 
situation when those charged with responsibil- 
ity and those devoted study the same field are 
not intimately associated and often not even rec- 
ognize their common problems comprehend one 
another's technical language. 

Something equivalent internships for 
social scientists would serve develop men and 
women better fitted participate.in the problems 
the post-war eraand there are number potential 
opportunities for such training. 

spent summer not long ago Es- 
kimo village Alaska.4 The population consists 
about 300 Eskimos, white teacher, his wife and 
child, Government nurse and lady missionary. 
The village sits the end long gravel spit, 
close the spray Bering Sea, and its houses are 
wood, heated with seal-oil lamps, and inhabited 
afur-clad people who, under veneer some mod- 
ern conveniences, still hold pretty closely their 
own way life. More than half the community are 
Christians and the rest pagan. 

The school building stood the middle 
the village,a well built structure with good plumbing 
and central heating. its north wing there was 
large classroom presided over the teacher, where 
many currents the village life flowed. 

The children were given the fundamentals 
American public school education, but modi- 
fiedto some extent according their needs. Some- 
what progressive methods were used with emphasis 
projects. saw group children enthusiasti- 
cally producing little magazine and the process 
learning English, reading, writing, composition, 
drawing, typing, mimeographing, the customs and 
subsistence techniques their village, and some- 
thing the customs and economic structure the 
United States. 

times moving pictures were shown 
the classroom from stock owned the commu- 
nity and which they added new reels every year. 
Their favorite subjects were travel films, news 
reels and cowboy pictures. 

occasions the seats and desks were 
cleared away and parties were held which the 
teacher taught new games and encouraged old ones 
and had opportunity see the way the currents 
attraction and repulsion the village social life 


4+ On a Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowship from the Social Science Research Council. 


were running. particular was interested 
mixing the boys and girls together easy and 
casual manner order break down some their 
customs and attitudes that put women lower 
social plane, 

Periodically most the adult population 
would gather the classroom discuss such items 
building community fund, for organizing 
holiday festival with athletic games, exhibits handi- 
crafts and invitation neighboring village 
attend. 

The officers who village met 
the classroom. They consisted president, 
vice-president, secretary and four councilors, se- 
lected popular vote. They formulated local laws 

ithin the framework United States Federal Law 
and the Indian Reorganization Act. Minor crimes 
and punishments were discussed, policies outlined, 
and such specific items buying and installing 
Diesel electric light plant for the village. 

Sometimes the officers and members 
the Cooperative Store classroom and there 
planned what they order from Seattle supply 
the village for year, discussing things not only 
terms profit, but also terms use, need and 
the good the community. The cooperative society 
would not order considered useless luxuries, 
and left the individuals who desired such 
get them some other means, hatched schemes 
promote better ivory carving the village, and 
arranged get its furs market the right time. 
One year hired airplane fly out its furs and 
thus considerably greater profit than would 
have had waited for the appearance the yearly 
freighter. counted its assets $48,000. 

The Reindeer Company held its meetings 
the classroom. Together with similar company 
another village, owned herd about 15,000 
reindeer, and arranged the periodic round-ups, 
planned the size the kill, and discussed matters 
relative tothe care the deer and the use and mar- 
keting the skins. Sometimes disputes with the 
other village had settled and personality re- 
lationships adjusted. 

The teacher was present most these 
various meetings invitation and was responsible 
for many the ideas that were carried out. How- 
ever, was not there virtue any absolute au- 
thority and his ideas had stand their merit, his 
success the past, his powers self-expression 
and the feelings the Eskimos had toward him. 

Downa corridor from the classroom was 
medical dispensary which the ailing came for 
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treatment and where the nurse gave out medicine 
and advice. She and the teacher tried convey 
precept and example the fundamentals hygiene 
and had been quite successful creating under- 
standing contagion. Such patients 
were living tents through the summer, getting 
adequate bed rest and some isolation from other 
people. 

Across the hall from the dispensary were 
shower which the Eskimos were beginning 
cleansing. There were numerous boys and girls who 
were clean whose parents and grandparents 
washed seldom and when they did was urine. 
When these young people married they carried over 
much possible their training hygiene 
the demands living family single room 
with seal-oil heat, limited washing facilities and 
arctic winter. 

the front the school building there 
was radio room, where two sets owned the co- 
operative store were operated the teacher and 
five Eskimos who could send and receive code. 
Through this means there came local news, weather 
reports, ship movements, happenings other vil- 
lages and calls for help emergencies. News 
the world also came and fhe teacher published 
this daily onthe bulletin board, accompanied maps 
and comments his own, and the evening the Es- 
kimos would cluster around these examine and 
discuss. 

part the radio room functioned 
post-office and was run Eskimo girl, who be- 
came very busy whenever ship came in. Through 
this work she not only earned her living and showed 
the rest the village that woman could hold 
job, but she learned about keeping records, geog- 
the workings government organization. 

Above the radioroom there was weather 
station another Eskimo under the teach- 
er's supervision. 

Across the hall from the room 
there was kitchen where the teacher's wife taught 
domestic science. Every day during schoolterms 
the older girls took turns cooking hearty break- 
fast for the little children and from time time 
turned out the substance the feasts that went with 
the parties. 

This description brief and superficial, 
but possibly gives picture the opportunities 
the teacher has employ effectively applied social 
social doctor the community, helping them 
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their problems government, politics, law inter- 
personal relationships, mental hygiene, preventive 
medicine, economics, relations with the outside 
the numerous and burning problems aris- 
ing out their acculturation, order act wise- 
should know their history, traditions, their 
sociological structure, their patterns culture, 
their standards value, and their economic sys- 
tem and dependencies. All these topics must not 
treated dissected from each other, but mingled 
and interdependent, they are life. The teacher 
has define his goals for himself and know where 
trying lead the group. has learn what 
can modify and what better for him let 
alone, and has understand his own government 
andthe opportunities and practical limitations ad- 
ministration. must grasp these problems, not 
the form survey dissertation, but dealing 
from day the practical issues they come 
up. has decide, act and stand the conse- 
quences, and learn from experience. 

young social scientist were spend 
one two assistant teacher this com- 
munity would havea chanceto match his theoreti- 
cal knowledge and attitude with actual 
practice and would gain wealth experience and 
perspective. would get salary, course, from 
the Government and would able collect 
large amount original data from his observations 
that would suitable for thesis and other publica- 
tions. Dueto the biological and psychological nature 
man, one human community has fundamental sim- 
ilarities all others, even though there may 
great differences customs and attitudes. For this 
reason, what the student learned the Eskimo vil- 
lage would serve him well matter what kind 
community, large small, later encountered. 

Opportunities such this for learning 
about the macrocosm from the study the micro- 
cosm are not limited this village nor Alaska. 
There are many similar opportunities the United 
States under the widespread administration the 
Office Indian Affairs. The Indian peoples, with 


their total population 400,000 with their con- 
trasting histories, languages, religions, geographic 
locations, climate, means subsistence, and de- 
grees acculturation, offer unparalleled opportuni- 
ties the social sciences which are yet mostly 
untapped except cultural Because 
the large Indian populations and predominating 
Indian folk ways South and Central America, ex- 
perience with the Indians within our borders can 
lead directly post-war problems throughout the 
Americas and the development better living and 
better relations. 

There are other possibilities besides those 
potentially present connection with the 
Colonies American Japanese have been formed 
and must administered with sense, understanding, 
justice and eye the future. Experience such 
colonies can naturally leadto positions reorganiz- 
ing the Pacific areas when the war over. The 
Department Agriculture has done excellent work 
rural communities. private industry there 
increased interest problems control and the 
understanding relationships the 
members the industry and the social influences 
bearing the efficiency There are 
good opportunities welfare organizations and set- 
tlement houses. 

The suggestion wish make that 
universities and institutions interested the edu- 
cation social scientists might organize periods 
practical training collaboration with the Gov- 
ernment with private industries. Such training 
would turn out people who understood applied so- 
cial science and the interrelationship the vari- 
ous disciplines the social sciences. Advanced 
students could receive such "internships" for one 
more years, and while working under the agency 
responsible for the practical work, remain under 
some supervision also the educational institu- 
tion. Students who liked the applied work and made 
good impressions their superiors could given 
permanent positions the Government company. 
Those who preferred research and teaching and 


Mr. John Collier, Commissioner Indian Affairs states personal communication that across three- 


year period using Rockefeller funds the Indian Service experimented with internship program. 
for example, 


the best men from graduating groups in, 


"We got 
public administration, geography, land management 


practices; gave each these men year's experience the heart administration and dealing 
with Indians. Often they found that the experience was too searching and But most cases 


the results were extremely good. 
do." 
Management and Morale Roethlisberger, Harvard University Press, 1941. 


The thing worked out exactly as your manuscript indicates that it would 


were acceptable the universities could return 
academic life. They would bring with them better 
understanding what emphasize their teach- 
ing, what research was most pertinent, and the 
suggestions arising out their original work would 

Due the demands the military forces 
the number students for training are 
diminishing, and this means that the training re- 
ceived those who remain should all the more 
thorough. Reduction quantity can compensated 
some extent improvement quality. There 
are many young men whoare rejected from military 
training for physical reasons who would none the 
less able for this sort work, and the women 
students are yet not subject the draft. Care 
should taken that these are not wasted and the 
social sciences should see that their needs are 
understood the general plans for procurement. 
The fact that the military forces are draining away 
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the personnel civil branches the Government 
and private companies makes likely that uni- 
versities and training institutions will get more 
sympathetic ear now for such program collab- 
oration than any time hitherto. 

The students who receive this training, 
good intelligence and temperament, would well 
equipped serve the work readjustment after 
the war. Dr. Margaret Mead® has pointed out that 
social science cannot work rigidly from blue prints, 
Plans must plastic and men and women are 
needed who know how give the constant touches 
and readjustments necessary men and women who, 
while keeping the general scheme mind, are nev- 
ertheless able proceed actual practice the 
way opens; able take advantage what 
improve what doesn't work well, and circumvent 
what doesn't work all. 

With such people the social sciences can 
contribute their part scientific democracy. 


BOOK REVIEW 
MANAGEMENT AND MORALE 


Roethlisberger 
Harvard University Press, 1941, 194 


This book collection essays, origi- 
nally addresses made various asso- 
ciations business men. The purpose these ad- 
dresses was acquaint the business man with the 
findings the well-known Hawthorne experiments 
that Management and Morale will bring these find- 
even wider circulation the business world. 

this review attempt made con- 
sider separately the essays making the book, since 
they all cover more less the same ground from 
different points view. Instead the purpose 
this review summarize ina brief form what ap- 
pear tothe reviewer the objective uniformities 


discovered the course the Hawthorne experi- 
ments. Since the Hawthorne experiments form im- 
portant landmark the study human relations, 
the reviewer feels that these uniformities should 
digested for the convenience investigators the 
human relations field. Itis hoped will stim- 
ulate the investigator turn the published de- 
tailed descriptions the Hawthorne experiments not 
only for further information the experiments them- 
selves but many practical implications 
the set forth those who conducted 
them. 

Professor Roethlisberger points the 
wide discrepancy between practice and teaching 
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fields involving human relations, e.g., between bus- 

iness and economics, politics and political science. 

There such discrepancy fields based 

clusively the physical sciences such medicine 

engineering. The implication that our knowl- 

edge inthefield human relations has not advanced 
has our knowledge the realm the physical 
sciences. "For example, what Aristotle said some 

two thousand years ago about politics makes much 
sense today then. However, what the Greeks 

said about medicine two thousand years ago would 
sound like gibberishto the modern medical student.3" 
The difficulty would seem Aristotle was not 
much observer when came human rela- 

tions, but was "armchair" political scientist. 
isto befearedthat most the writers human re- 

lations have continued the "armchair" 
school. The departmentalization human relations 
into anthropology, sociology, psychopathology, etc., 

has not helped. 

The men who conductedthe Hawthorne ex- 
periments were not "armchair" men. They went out 
and examined first hand the phenomena they wished 
study. They seem have had little departmental 
bias. set out Professor Roethlisberger, the 
aims the investigators were follows: fa- 
miliarity with the phenomena, observations how 
workers behave, not how they "ought behave"; 
careful search for simple uniformities; 
simple way thinking about individuals and their re- 
lations one another. (The reviewer would like 
point out that the more complex the phenomena 
studied the simpler should the methods applied. 
The basic method the physical sciences meas- 
urement essentially simple.) Professor 
Roethlisberger pointed out, these aims mean much 
hard work for the investigator but they are the meth- 
ods which have brought results the physical sci- 
ences the complex apparatus use 
every day.4 That these methods can also produce re- 
sults the field human relations those who con- 
Hawthorne experiments have fully demon- 
strated. 

series experiments was run 
test the effect certain physical conditions the 
output workers. The workers involved were di- 
vided into two groups, the test group for whom 
given condition was varied and control group for 
whom the conditions were kept constant pos- 
sible. was todetermine the effect il- 
lumination. Over period time, intensity illu- 
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mination was increased. Production increased for 
both groups about the same extent. Next the in- 
tensity was decreased. Production continued 
rise for both groups. The workers the test group 
were then allowed believe illumination was being 
increased while fact was held constant. There 
was appreciable outputfor either group. 
They were then allowed believe illumination was 
being decreased. There was change output. 

The Relay Assembly Test Room was then 
set which accurate count output could 
keptfor segregated group workers, and where 
was thought conditions could more carefully con- 
trolled. relation between any physical condition 
(temperature, humidity) and output wasdemon- 
strated. Nor was there any relation between hours 
sleep, kind and amount food and output. Hours 
sleep were checked with output for the following 
day and also for the day after. Rest periods were 
introduced different times the day. The day 
was shortened half hour, then hour. lunch 
was introduced during one morning rest period. 
Thirteen such periods different work conditions 
duringtwo years. Production rose stead- 
ily the first year and half. Then the forty-eight 
hour week with rest periods and lunches was 
re-introduced. Production maintainedits high level. 
Thus was demonstrated that output did not vary 
with conditions work. 

The attempt was then made relate output 
with various "psychological" factors. The outputs 
the various workers the Bank Wiring Observa- 
tionRoom were compared with their intelligence and 
dexterity measured certain tests. The lowest 
producer ranked first intelligence and third 
dexterity. The highest producer ranked lowest in- 
telligence and seventh dexterity. There was 
apparent relationship between intelligence dex- 
terity and output. Furthermore, the workers many 
occasions behaved manner quite contrary 
their best economic interests. The results these 
experiments are that they demonstrate 
that workers not behave any the ways that 
armchair experts would have believe. 

The experimentors soon came realize 
that variation production instead being func- 
tion various physical conditions psychological 
revealed tests, was definitely related 
some way changes the relations the work- 
ers. study these relations more carefully ex- 
tensive program interviewing was introduced. 
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The workers were encouraged talk about what- 
ever they wished. Complaints were encouraged. 
Techniques for interpreting the statements the 
workers were found needed and were devel- 
oped. was found that where their sentiments were 
involved was necessary understand the social 
context giving rise the sentiments before the ex- 
pression them could understood. was also 
necessary listen for subjects that were system- 
atically avoided and left unspoken because their 
sentimental significance. Here again knowledge 
the social context was necessary. 

was concluded that where management 
was unaware and went contrary the established 
sentiments the workers proposing 
program which would economic interest the 
workers such program could not put over. 
Though change might mean economic advancement 
for particular worker and the eyes the man- 
did not coincide with the worker's preconditioned, 
"social evaluation"of advancement, would object. 

Failure the management take into 
account the "social evaluation" man's fellow 
workers also led difficulty. man considered 
the management able, industrious worker 
rate-buster, youngster who had right ad- 
vancement over workers who had been the plant 
much longer. should one the requirements 
good personnel department aware these 
things andbring them the attention the manage- 
ment. 

The Hawthorne experiments also brought 
out the importance informal fac- 
tories. was quickly discovered that the manage- 
ment's "blue print" the factory organization did 
not represent very closely the system relation- 
ships actually effect. While was true that the 
nature the work imposed certain formal relation- 
ships workers andthe supervisory staff, yet there 
was great deal informal activity. That this in- 
formal organization had considerable influence 
production was shownin the case the Bank Wiring 
Room where production was held below the "bogey" 
set for the room. The workers havedeveloped 
mechanisms for putting social pressure any work- 
who speeded up. 

The factory are all individu- 
als and bring their personality into the factory with 
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them. They have been accustomed certain sorts 
social behavior. The work set for them demands 
certain more less set and formalized relations. 
satisfy their individual social needs and com- 
pensate for what may somewhat uncomfortable 
demands made the work situation, the informal 
organizations develop. That these informal organ- 
izations may themselves influence the work situ- 
ation pointed out above. 

Another job for adequate personnel 
department, Professor Roethlisberger points out, 
help provide "balance" "equilibrium re- 
lations the informal type which will not curb pro- 
ductivity but increase it. Thus the Relay Assem- 
bly Room the investigators did everything secure 
the cooperation the workers. These girls were 
allowed talk their work (thus increasing the 
opportunities for informal social adjustment) and 
their opinions and interests sought and acted upon 
permitting them make changes the de- 
mands their work had made upon them). "What hap- 
pened was that the very process setting the 
conditions for the test so-called 
experiment the experimentors had al- 
teredthe social situation the room. Inadvertantly 
change had been introduced which was far more 
The ‘customary supervision the room had been 
revolutionized. This accounted for the better atti- 
tudes the girls and their improved rate 

The exposition this review the Haw- 
thorne experiment described Management and 
Morale is, has been said, highly condensed. 
hoped that the process condensation has not al- 
tered beyond recognition Professor Roethlisberger's 
description. 

The reviewer has but one criticism which 
that feels the terms "sentiment", "social evalu- 
ation", "hierarchy", "equilibrium", are not ob- 
jective couldbe made. Diagrams showing re- 
lationships within group and changes these re- 
lationships such appear Richardson's 
article Applied Anthropology® might used 
give more objective meaning "equilibrium", 
whereas the article Arensberg and Mac- 
also Applied Anthropology, ontains 
suggestions which could help objectifying "hier- 
archy" and "social evaluation." 


Charles Harding 


Richardson, Jr., Applied Anthropology. 
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